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it'.o Air.oncciti public is getting 
somo revealing insighis into the. 
mind of the late President John 
F. Kennedy. 

rorrner close associates are 
teiiing his private opinions of 
people in high places, describ- 
ing his frustrations and moods. 

To the .late President John Kennedy: 
Lyndon Johnson was a "riverboat gain- 
• bier”; Dwight Eisenhower was "a terri- 
bly cold man”; Richard Nixon was. a 
man who "has no taste”; Robert, Ken- 
nedy .shou]d.--hnvo-d}c.en_jn the Central 
I nt clligcucc -Agon cy, insteacTorAttbriVey 
Ccn crn],^***. ’*•*•*"•*•»*» w,a«,... 

These are somo of the revealing new 
'■ glimpses into the mind and moods of': 
the slain President that are now being 
offered to the American public. 

They come from the recent writings 
of men who were among Mr.. Kennedy’s 
closest associates during his' 34 months ; 
in the White House, 

It is, in some respects, a new Ken- , 

■ nedy image ’■ that is emerging from 
these writings. 

A frustrated leader? The “New 
Frontier” President is pictured as not 
, always the buoyant and confident lead- 
er seen by the voters. He is described , 
as a man who frequently felt frustrated 
in his job as President and at times 
grew bitterly angry about what he con- 
sidered to be mistakes or shortcomings 
" of his subordinates. 

After the disastrous invasion of .Cuba*- 
at the Bay of Pigs, according to one ac- 
count, he put his head into his hands'’ 
and almost sobbed,” 

Sorrto JFK judgments. Mr. Kennedy 
is revealed as often sharp-tongued in his 
descriptions of public figures. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr,, gives somo 
examples in “Life” magazine excerpts i 
from his forthcoming, book, “A- Thou-. . 
sand Days: John F. Kennedy, in the' i 
White I-Iousc,” 

. Mr. Schlesinger, a historian who i 
served Mr. Kennedy as a White House ' 1 
aide, reports the following on comments ■ ' 1 
by the President-- ~ 


despair, calling him the 'riverboat gam- 
bler,’ lie added musingly, 'It really 
wouldn’t be worthwhile being President 
if Johnson were Majority' Leader’.” 

On Dwight Eisenhower: “I could un- 
. derstand it if he played golf all the time 
with old Army friends, but no man is 
less loyal to his old friends than Eisen- 
' bower. He is a terribly cold man. All his 
golfing pals are rich men he has met 
siqce 1945.” 

On Richard Nixon: "lie scorned the 
way Nixon^ opened his speeches with the 
Pat and I greeting. 'He has no taste,’ 
Kennedy said with contempt. On issues, 
he added with disarming candor, ‘Nixon 


man year at Harvard], and this brought 
out in Teddy the discipline and serious- . 
ness which can make him an important 
political figure.” 

On Allen Dulles, former head of the 
C entral JJuelligcnce^Agcncv (CIA): “‘I 
IproEably made, a mistake in"*kccping Al- 
len Dulles,’ ho said. 'It’s not that Dulles 
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Former President Eisenhower is said 
to have been described by Mr. Ken - ".<■ 
nedy as '/a terribly cold man" , 


. — Wldo World Photo 

John Kennedy "talked of Johnson 
with mingled admiration and despair/’ 
calling him fho 'riverboat gambler' " 

is about as far advanced as I was 10 
years ago.' " 

On Barry Goldwatert “He thought 
Barry Goldwater was a man of decency 
and character.” L 

On Hubert Humphreys In the 1960 
campaign for the presidential nomina- 
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"He has no taste," Mr. Kennedy is ■'! .. 
quoted as having said about Rich- d. : ., 
ard M. Nixon, his 1960 opponent,.;./-' 
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down to a difference in personalities? 
‘Hubert is too intense for the present 
mood of the people,’ ” 

Of his brother Edward (“Ted") Ken- 
nedy, now U. S. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, President Kennedy is quoted 
ns saying: 

My father . . , held up standards for 
us, and he was very tough when wo 
failed to meet those standards. The 
toughness was important. If it hadn’t 
been for that, Teddy might be just a 
playboy today. But my father cracked 
down on him at a crucial time in his 


uieiuioie 1 cant estimate his meaning 
>vhen he tells me things'. ‘7 A , Dulles is a 
legendary figure, and it’s hard to oper- 
ate with legendary figures.’ ’’ 

State Department a "puzzle." ' 
The State Department is described ns 
one of Mr, Kennedy’s chief frustrations. 
Mr. Schlesinger reports: 

“It was a constant puzzle to Kennedy “ 
that the State Department remained so 
formless and impenetrable. Ho would . 
come back to the Mansion at night and 
remark to Jacqueline, 'Damn it, Bundy 


Johnson with mingled admiration and to i ^ T° ** 
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From the Professor's Notebook 
[• As a special assistant to President 
1 John F. Kennedy, Harvard Professor 
■Arthur M. Schlcsingcr Jr. did some 
troubleshooting in Latin American af- 
fairs, traveled south with a Food-for- 
. Peace mission, served as idea man and 
/occasional spccchwriter. And since he 
was also a Pulitzcr-prizcwinning histo- 
| rian, his memoirs of the Kennedy years 
!■ were much in demand. Now, in a Life 
I scries based on a forthcoming book, 

| Schlcsingcr offers some intriguing new . 
! details regarding two of John F. Ken- 
. nedy’s biggest — and most controversial 
! -—decisions. 

"Ho Grabbed," The first was the sc- 
. lection of Lyndon Johnson as Kcnne- 
dy’s vice-presidential running mate in 
; *he 1960 election, Schlcsingcr reports 
i. that Kennedy had previously viewed 
Johnson "with mingled admiration and 
despair,” referred to the Texan as 
the "riverboat gambler," But, declares. 

1 Schlcsingcr, on the night he was nomi- 
nated Kennedy decided to make the 
first offer” of the vice-presidency to 
Johnson as a gesture aimed at reunit- 
ing the Democrats. Because of the bit-' - 
terncss of the Kcnnedy-Johnson fight 
, f®f l he nomination and Johnson’s pow- s 
i;cr as Senate majority leader, writes 
: Schlcsingcr, Kennedy “was certain that 
| there was practically no chance that 
; Johnson would accept." 
j; To Kennedy’s amazement, "Johnson 
| showed every interest in the project."' 

■ Schlcsingcr quotes Kennedy as telling 
, a friend: I didn’t offer the vice-presi- 
dcncy to him. I just held it out like 
I ! h,s — here he simulated taking an ob- 
' ject out of his pocket and holding it 
close to his body — ‘and he grabbed at 
| '[• Jack dispatched Brother Bobby to 
j the Johnson hotel suite. Bobby, writes 
! Schlcsingcr, "said that he was there to ' 

.. report that an ugly floor fight was in > 
prospect. If Senator Johnson did not 
want to subject himself to this kind of 
unpleasantness, Senator Kennedy would 
fully understand. Should Johnson pre- 
fer to withdraw, the candidate would 
wish to make him chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee.” 

Relates Schlcsinger; "Johnson said ' 
with great and mournful emotion, *1 
want to be Vice President . . Robert ' 
Kennedy said cryptically, 'He wants you 
to be Vice President if you want, to be 
Vice President.’” Later, Bobby, leaned 
; against the wail and said , . . 'My God 
this wouldn’t have happened except that 
we were all too tired last night.’ ’’ 

A*kcd at his press conference last ' 
week about Schlcsinger’s version, Pres- 
ident Johnson maintained that he had 
truly been wanted. Kennedy, said L.B.J., • 
asked me on his own motion to go on 
the ticket with him, and I gave him 
my reasons for hesitating.” Johnson’s 
old friend and congressional' patron, 
the late House Speaker "Mr. 
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MEMOIR WRITER SCHLESINGER ' 

If they oil hadn't been so tired . 

was virtually everyone else in Johnson’s 
camp. But Kennedy, President John- 
son declared at his news conference, 
told me he would speak to Speaker 
Rayburn and others and he did. And 
subsequently he called me and said, 
Here is a statement I'm going to read 
on television naming you, unless you 
have an objcctipp.’ I listened to it. 
After 1 heard it, 1 felt that I should 
do what I did." 

_ ''WaiLojf S.O.S.s." Then there is. 
^^ukfiingcrXjaccQunLpf. the '1961 'BaV' 
oy!i,SlJi!yasio.n against Cuba’s Castro/ 
The idea, Schlcsingcr recalls, Had been! 
? n “PIl t £&-fEp m the Eisenho wer Admin, 
istralion. SchTesingcr says that Kcnne- 
, uy i ..fcund„ it. djstasteful — and so did 
Schlcsingcr. Once Schlcsingcr discussed i 
with the President a White Paper om 
Cuba that he had been asked to drawl 
up. "As we finished, I said, 'What dot 
you think about this damned invasion?" 
He said wryly, 'I think about it as Tit-i 
tie as possible.*^ ut the plan was 
favored by the<ClM the Joint Chiefs' 
and most of the Cabinet. In a remarka- 1 
• ble portrayal of a President and hist 
. top policy officials, Schlesingcr dc-i 
scribes Kennedy as "a prisoner off 
e vcn& — surrouncfeJ'by/’a' collectioiT of 
olhcials prepared to sacrifice the world’s 
growing fai m in"'th'6^hew - American*! 
Presidenfjn order to" clefend interests] 
and pursue otyecHvesT of theif own."*. 1 
, • March 11, a inionth before the 
invasion, Schlcsingcr was summoned to! 
a meeting with the President in the I 
Cabinet Room. "An intimidating group f 
sat around the table, . . I shrank into' 
a chair at the far end of the table and 
listened in silence." Kennedy, Schle-! 
singer writes, "insisted that the plans be ' 
drawn on the basis of no United States 
military intervention— a stipulation to • 
which no one at the table made ob- 
jection. Later, when the "only signal i 
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